THE MAGNATES

His friends and flatterers, to please Noel, complimented him cease-
lessly on his son.

"Yes, yes, Frangois's all right, I'm proud of him/' he replied. "More-
over, Fve brought him up in the way he should go, as my father d&
for me. I have passed on the Schoudler principles."

And his eyes narrowed still further beneath their puffy eyelids, till
one felt one was speaking to a fortress.

The giant was becoming more morose from day to day, more mood^
harsher; he realized it but did not understand why. "The journey must
have tired me," he thought. He kept on feeling that people respected
him less; he gazed at himself in looking-glasses.

The conflict came to a head on the newspaper, and over a compara-
tively unimportant matter: Simon Lachaume. The principal leader-
writer on foreign politics had died, and Francois took the opportunity
to suggest Simon should take his place.

"What are the politics of this Lachaume of yours?" asked Noel, at
once ill-disposed. "With Rousseau? Yes, all right. How old is he?
Thirty-three?"

He banged the desk with his fist, crying: "A child! Still an absolute
child 1 If I let you do it, the office'll become a nursery!"

"But what age was old Bonnetang when you made him Foreign
Editor?" replied Frangois, annoyed.

"Old Bonnetang, as you call him, was my age! That's to say, at
that time ..."                                                                                       -JT.

Noel Schoudler realized he was skating on thin ice, since Bonnetai * ?
had been writing for L'Echo du Matin for thirty years. The giant triecl
to get out of it by shouting.

"What's more, Bonnetang knew his job! Besides, I'm still the boss
here, by God! And when I say no, I mean no!"

"Of course you're the boss," Frangois replied calmly.
"It doesn't seem all that obvious to me!" cried Noel. "It's 'Monsieur
Frangois' here, 'Monsieur Frangois' there. 'Monsieur Frangois' has a
plan for the paper; 'Monsieur Frangois5 would like to build a new
bank; 'Monsieur Frangois' has a father and grandfather who have
worked and struggled and fought like dogs for seventy years to make
him what he is.. ."

He was losing his self-control. His words were issuing from his mouth
like black handkerchiefs from the mouth of a conjurer.  He was un-
aware of the presence of the Editor-in-Chief, or rather he made use of-
it to wound his son, even if he had to wound himself in the process, i
He was becoming coarse both in voice and meaning ...

"... and 'Monsieur Frangois' who knows nothing about anything,
for you know nothing at all, see! Merely because he has been a little
whipper-snapper of a cavalry captain, wearing boots paid for by hisj
father, a Croix de Guerre paid for by father too like all the rest..."
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